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A great many people today engage in careers which involve working 
directly with mral people. And we all live in some sort of societal re- 
lationships with other people, whether or not we work directly with them. 


One foundation stone for. effectively living and working with people 
is UNDERSTANDING. We are discussing here a few general principles for 
helping one to understand rural society, with factual information and ill- 
ustrations drawn largely from our study of five hill-towns in the western 
part of Hampshire County, Massachusetts. 


In the first place, every person has certain individual and social 
tendencies and requirements which he strives to satisfy in making living 
worth while, and communities are simply nothing more than a composite of 
interacting people who are trying to live according to their individual 
and sccial makeup. Therefore, in our living and working with people it 
must be recognized that the nature and conditions of communities, are what 
they are, because of the people who live in them. 


Communities are rich or poor because the people in them are; com- 
munities are divided into conflicting classes and groups or are united and 
actively loyal, because the people in them are; communities have active, 
high-quality schools, churches, and other organizations or they have poor 
ones, because the people in the community want or consent to having them 
that way; communities have delinquency and other social problems or they 
do not, depending on what the people for various reasons.give their con- 
sent to by action or inaction at any given time; some things are done in 
communities because the majority of people in them are growing old, in 
other communities things are or are not done because the predominate at-— 
titudes are those of youth. 


Ali this means that any work with people and communities must be 
fundamentally an educational process, sh with what and where the 
people are at that given time. 


Communities do truly exist, but not as entities separate from the 
? people who live in them. The characteristics of any given community are 
pretty much influenced or determined by what the people living in it real- 
ly want or are willing to have. And finally, what people are like is 
pretty much determined by those standards, attitudes, and ways of doing 
which have come into their cultural heritage up through the years. 


3/ Condensation of statements made in an address at the Hampshire Regional 
Conference of Social Agencies, Northampton, Mass., June 1944, and in other 
Extension meetings by HE. J. Niederfrank, Social Science Analyst, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S/ Dept. of Agr., Upper. Darby, Pa, 
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In the second place, as a result of the way people are, all rural 
communities have a rather definite social structure, but they are not all 
alike in "appearance." Just as the human body is constructed around a 
framework of bones, muscles, and joints; or a building around a framework 

of corner stones, sills, and joists; so rural communities are also com- 
“posed'‘of' rather definite structural elements. But even so, communities 
“differ from place to place just as human beings or buildings do, Some of 
the structural elements that go to make up communities are: 


(1) The femily, which is the basic structural element of societita 
all over the world, and probably is the group which has the greatest influ- 
ence upon the personality of individuals. 


(2) Locality groupings such as "the hill" neighborhood in Cummington 
or Lithia neighbornood in Goshen, or the hamlets of South Worthington and 
West Chesterfield, or Cummington Village, or Plainfield community. These 
are what may be called locality groupings. 


(3) Formally-organized groups and associations, such as the Grange, 
the churches, the 4-H Clubs, the “omen's Benevolent societies, the American 
Legion, or the various farmers' organizations, 


(4) Informal groupings such as card and social clubs, family 
supper or visiting groups, Red Cross sewing groups, and the like. 


* (5) The local governmental set-up, embracing a definitely-established 
tommship area, with its string of officers, its traditions, its patterns 
or ways of doing. 


(6) Another structural element in rural society consists of the 
status groups and economic classes found in it, such as racial groups, re- 
ligious groups and denominations, country folks and villagers, local pee- 
ple and summer people, natives and newcomers, common folks and the long- 
established families or "bluebloods", or the Yankees and other nationality 
groups, and so on... 


It must not be overlooked that all these structural elements or 
groupings are more or less cemented together by attitudes, loyalties, de- 
sires, hablts, and traditions, and these also influence how communities 
function up through the years. : 


Now let us mention a high spot or two about some of these structur- 
al elements of rural society. Take locality groupings in-the Northeast: 
(a) The township or "tow''! is pretty much the "community", because several 
important features or activities like local government, churches, school, 
Grange, and library have become highly institutionalized around town bound- 
ary lines, and people have a strong sense of "belonging" to a town. Thus, 
when one speaks of a community in New Ingland his thinking must besin with 
the town, which is different from the generalized, indefinite community 
of the Midwest or South, (b) The old rural neighborhood no longer exists 
as a closely-knit social groug, although in many cases the names still 
linger to describe conveniently or to identify certain geographic sections 
of a tovrm, Sometimes these localities.merely follow names of roads, often 
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called streets in rural Massachusetts. However, the fact is that the 
neighborhood never was a strong social group in New England, for the simple 
reason that at the start the New England town quickly became institution- 
alized as the real center of local attachment, since original settlement 

of the land was by small groups of families who had acquired title to a 
given area called a towmship by purchase either as a group or by a lead- 
ing individual from the early land colonization companies of mother 
countries. 


Some social scientists and educators have been wondering whether 
or not wartime travel restrictions have perhaps brought back the old neigh- 
borhood again. In my opinion they have not done so in New England, in 
general. It is true that families are not visiting out of town as they 
did in pre-war days, but I have found that, so far, people are only stay-— 
ing at home more, and have not yet developed any patterns of neighborli- 
ness sufficiently significant generally to reconstitute the nei ghborhood 
as a true social grouping. However, there is somewhat more activity on a 
town or community basis in most towns, 


One significant observation about formally-organized groups and in- 
stitutions in rural communities is that they vary widely in activity, 
effectiveness, and loyalty as between tovns. One town may have a thriving 
church or Grange, let us say, while in the tow next to it these may be 
nearly dead. “hy is this? A variety of reasons might be cited, but the 
most important probably are: (a) Differences in leadership and people 
as said before; (b): family feuds and feeling; (c) often failure to recog- 
nize that the group was to serve the people and their needs and that the 
power to adjust or remedy situations was really in their own hands. Also, 
if one looks back into the life history of a dying organization or church 
he often finds that 1, 5, or maybe 20 years ago some incident occurred 
that alienated the people or divided them into conflicting groups; and 
when a family once gets out of the habit of taking part it is difficult 
to restore its interest and activity. 


One generalization about status groups and classes that can clearly 
be made from study of the hill-towns, is that the lines are not sharp be- 
tween various status groups and that the extremes of income are not wide 
apart. Tovms vary in this regard. Nevertheless, various combinations 
and cleavages develop momentarily as local issues or other matters of in- 
terest come to the fore. And even though status lines and income differ- 
ences may be small in some places, they do have meaning in leadership, 
group activity, and community spirit and unity; therefore, they must be 
recognized by those who are working with rural communities. 


In some towns the line between native "bluebloods" and newcomers 
still reappears quite clearly at times in local government, social organi~ 
zations, and other ways, but intermarriage and intermigration have result-— 
ed in considerable mixture and tends to make it difficult for any one 
particular element. to control local government and other goings-on. It 
might be added that probably none of the hill-towns would have been what 
they are today were it not for the influx of new people, particularly 
school teachers, who have trickled into these communities up through the 
years and stayed. They have added much in the way of leadership and 
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services. In most towns the line between country and village folks also 
appears distinctly at times, but, thanks to the strong township form ‘one 
government, this line is not nearly so significant in New ingland as it 

is in some other sections of the country. There is, or would be, a dis— 
tinct line between nationality or cultural backgrounds, but so far this 
line is not important in the hill-towns because they are still predomin- 
ately Yankee. .But in case of all these status lines, whether between lo- 
calities, cultural backgrounds, or what have you, there is no sharp ‘strug- 
gle or conflict; only competition in most cases. And communities would 
die without wholesome competition. 


Finally, these paragraphs emphasize what was mentioned before--that 
although communities are developed out of all these groupings or structur- 
al elements, they differ considerably from place to place. For example, 
the neighborhoods and town-like communities of New England are not like 
those of the Midwest; the status groupings in the hill-towns of Hampshire 
County are not like those of the valley towns in the county, etc. 


Thirdly, it is important to remember that all the constituents ele- 
ments of rural society, and the factors playing upon it, are always in 
some sort of a working or causal relationship. For example, the state of 
a run-down church or an inactive PTA may be due to conflict between certain 
groups in the community, or to selection of a leader from a certain element 
in the town, or to the failure of an organization to meet certain needs 
of the majority of its members. Apain, the disinterest in certain extension 
work may be rooted in a feeling amone the so-called strong or active people 
in the community that they have outgrown that particular program. Again, 
the especially strong support of Red Cross in a certain town was due large- 
ly to the united effort of all major organizations, and this united effort 
was in turn due to an alert and well-accepted leadership, to the humble 
and self-sacrificing devotion of key families, and to the absence of any 
particular conflicts and jealousies in the community. In another town the 
ladiés' society of the church may be found to be nearly dead because its 
control and support have remained in the hands of a few women who have 
grovm old and now find they forgot to enlist younger women and to broaden 
the society's activities. Again, some of the farming practices of many 
farmers, or the way the people of a given locality may operate their church, 
may be related to certain fundamental attitudes and traditions of long 
standing, like an attitude of conservatism, a feeling of individual pride, 
or to a certain historic person or occurrence in the community that now 
commands a kind of symbolic loyalty. 


One must appreciate the fact that rural society has a definite 
structure, that many interrelated elements and factors come to play in the 
functioning of any ordinary rural community, and that it takes some care- 
ful analysis of these if one is to effectively understand.and work with 
rural people and rural communities. Je ; 


In the fourth place, some elements of rural community life tend to 
become institutionalized or fixed in character and to strongly resist 
change, whereas others change more readily and keep up with our fast-moving 
technological advances of the last half contury, For instance, in some 
hill-towns the business of the Congregational Church.is still on the basis 
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of the old parish established when the church was part of the function of 
the town and was operated by the parish members regardless of whether they 
were members of the church, whereas the operation of its religious func- 
tions was in the hands of the church members. In one of the five tovms 
studied, the old parish organization was dissolved just last year and the 
neo or ganization was incorporated. Others had done so earlier, but 
some tovms still cling to the old parish idea. Regardless of which may 
be best the significant voint is that here is an institutionalized feature 
of Pural society which must be reckoned with by those who are trying to 


understand the community and plan their work in it. 


Again some attachments that grow up about a place or thing are 
sometimes nearly permanent or are very difficult to change. For example, 
attachments to a local one-room school or to a small struggling church. 
It is difficult to consolidate churches when peoole are reared to be de- 
voted to or have become accustomed to certain things. They do not give 
them up easily. Certainly they don't easily change places of going to 
church, even if they have changed places of trading during the years of 
the automobile. | 


(I-might add that I personally am not an ‘efficiency crank" who 
believes in wholesale consolidation of churches for the sake of "better" 
churches, whatever they are. I can understand some of the values that 
people ‘have in mind when they object to consolidation, and I can appre- 
ciate the fact that some values accrue from a denominational connection 
or from a localism in school or church.) 


The most strongly insti tutionalized Senate, of New England rural 
Society, however, is that which is the very basis of rural social 
structure here; that is, the township. Every tovmship has had its hamlet 
or village center from the beginning, where usually were located the tovn 
hall, town public church, school, general store, and later the library 
and the Grange hall. These places and activities became institutionalized 
in cach town as the people identificd themselves with them and the town— 
ship they served. From the beginning the tovm built roads, assessed 
property, collected taxes, policed the people, provided for the poor. 
Thus the tormship became institutionalized as the community. 


But automobile, and other modern developmmts came along, and 
people found the town too small in some ways to serve adcquately in mod- 
ern times, so adjustments were made through the years although ofton only 
after bitter struggle and resistance to change. Under modern conditions 
rural people in the hill-towns trade everywhere, visit friends and rcla- 
tives in ail directions, go to high school in various surrounding towns 
and epiLes’, ‘eon all diroctions and distances to movies and dances, War 
may have changed these adjustments tompore rily, of course. Also, towns 
today cooperat: in school unions for employing a school superintendent, 
the State has taken over the main roads, subsidizes thu educational systan, 
assists in public wolfarc, and the like. But other activities all remain 
on a strictly town’ basis-—-the churches, the clementary schoolethe local 
government with its traditional towm mevting, ovm property assessment end 
tax collection, and string of local officcrs-the library, the Grange, and 
various othur local organizations, 
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From the standpoint of efficiency and higher standards it may be 
advisable for towns to make certain additional adjustments and changes; 
from the standpoint of certain deeper values and purposes held by rural 
people, these may not be advisable. Probably in the future some towns _ 
may have to consolidate or work together still more on certain matters, or 
else lose more local governmental functions to the county, State, and fed- 
eral Governments. Our towns constitute some of the last remaining vestiges 
of local government and processes which many rural people want to preserve. 
If they want these they should be alert to those adjustments that will help 
them do so. 


Our whole point here has been that some things in rural life become 
institutionalized and change very slowly. Sometimes this is advantageous 
for the community and sometimes not. Other things change more quickly. 
One of the major problems of any particular community, or indeed of the 
whole world, is how to adjust the old so that it will fit conditions of 
the new, and still preserve desired cultural values. 


A fifth general fact to keep in mind is that the interests and 
activities of various community organizations and groups often tend to be- 
come self-centered and channelized in line with their own county, State, 
and national federated units, while the larger problems and activities of 
community-wide interest get little or no attention from local groups. The 
local Grange gears its program to State Grange policies and requirements, 
a certain church trices to meet denominational suggestions in its program, 
Extension and the 4-H Clubs have certain things they want to accomplish 
and certain times and ways of doing it according to certain county or 
State policies and requirements. 


But the community is larger ‘than any one group or clement in it. 
Therefore, any problems and activities which are of community-wide nature 
require some kind of organization and unified action on the part of all 
groups and inte Tests in the community. 


Some sort of a community council or similar body perhaps would be 
the ‘best solution in some torms, such a council to be made up of one or 
two representatives from cach major organization and club in the community. 
This committee or council woulc be in a position to look at the whole com 
munity, and any community project which was felt desirable by the community 
itself or which was brought in by an outside agency, could be spearheaded 
by the council and carricd forward for the community as a whole. In this 
way cach organization would be doing something of community-wide nature. 
This comnittce would be likely to handle larger community matters such as 
home extension, Red Cross, public hcalth and welfare, recreation program, 
School or enurch matters , and other problems of community-wide nature which 
any Single organization was unable or unwilling to do by itself. In other 
communities some other form of unificd action might be even more desireable 
than the community council. At any ratc, the development of greater or 
morc sound community orgenization must grow out of sclf-cducation and self- 
analysis of the community. 

All this emphasizes that one should first find out how people are 
alrcady orgmized, then begin with them as they arc-.found and build a 
sound and more permanent community orgmization on this, rather than 
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immediately setting up a new local organization of some kind for every new 
job to be done in the community. One will recognize the plausibility of 
this, if he will but reflect on how the work of Civilian Defense was 
brought down from the top to rural commmities, then through them to local 
families and individuals. The school principal or minister who is trying 
to tackle a youth-recreation problem will agree to the wisdem of community— 
wide organization; so also will the social worker, the Extension agent, 

the Red Cross nurse, and the town selectman, 


To sum up: ‘Ye have pointed out (1) that society is made up of in- 
teracting individuals and that the nature of communities are dependent 
upon what the people are like vho live in them; (2) that rural society is 
more or less constituted of certain structural elements; (3) that many of 
these structural elements and processes often exist in some working or 
causal interrelationship, and thus influence one another; (4) that some 
elements end conditions of rural community life tend to become institution- 
alized and change slowly, whereas others change rapidly, with resulting 
‘problems of maladjustment, and (5) that comaunity organizations and groups 
tend to busy themselves with their own specialized activities in the town, 
while problems or needs of the community as a whole are sometimes overlooked. 


These are some of the principles or tendencies I have observed time 
end time again in connection with our rescarches in the hill-towns and 
other sections of rural New England. Doubtless you have observed these 
and others in your ovm experiences. They all have to be considered both 
by local people and outside agencies, when dcaling with such things as 
appointing local leaders, sclecting places to hold meetings, yoking churches 
under one ministry, combining tovms into a school union, deciding on poli- 
cles and program—building, planning methods of approach, organization for 
post-war aid and planning, and like activities, But these principles are 
often neglected. As a physician necds to be familiar with the structure 
of the human body, or a mechanic with the principle of the gas cngine, so 
also educators and administrators of all levels need to appreciate the 
fundamental structure and processes of rural society, if they are to serve 
and work with rural people most effectively, 
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